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a For the Companion. deck, andseeing Jim of bread from the|tain pronounce the terrible word “shark,” i 
k. SHA STORIES BY HAWSER [MAR- sporting in the wa- deck, Allan cimejandhe felt that his last moments were / 
Re TINGALB. , ter at the distance running up from the|come. He uttered a fearful scream. He } 
wea SEA TIGERS. of some eight or ten cabin in a great hur- called upon his kind and loving mother, ; 
im There are animals on the land bountiful- | fathoms from the ry, without being who was thousards of miles away, to help ; 
Ss) ly supplied with weapons to provide for ship, addressed him aware that the fowls | him in his extremity, and then loudly pray- 
G. their sustenance, by making war not only on|in language neither had been let loose. |ed to God to save him from the jaws of the : 
ra their fellow brutes, but on mankind. These flattering nor polite, His sudden appeae- devouring mepetag, 
cng animals are bold, fierce, powerful and vora- | denouncing the folly ance frightened the} His agony, however, was not protracted, 
‘my cious. When an unfortunate man, even of| of his conduct in se- hens, and one of] it was soon over—in less time than it would os) 
any the most gigantic dimensions and muscular | Vere terms, and tell- them sprung upon take one to describe this tragic scene, and a 
ition . sérength, gets within the grasp of one of ing him to turnabout the quarter-rail, then before the men in the boat could render him fs | 
«ql these ferocious quadrupeds, he is powerless, | instantly, as he val- spreading her wings|any assistance, the relentless shark had 
16. unless he can resort to some other means of ued his life, and swim flew off from the|seized Allan by the thigh, and while the 
‘= defence, than those provided by nature, His| to the ship. Jim in ship to some dis-|dying shriek of the cabin boy rang in the ‘ 
icted doom is sealed, and he must undergo the | obedience to these tance, and settled | ears of the sailors and sounded far over the 
ed ah most horrible death which imagination can|Pperemptory orders down on the water, | water, the monster bore him away beneath 
“ ky slowly and reluctant- where she floated] the surface, and the boat’s crew on looking } 
i There are animals in the sea of a similar |1¥ *#°ked #bout, and buoyantly on the sur-| down into the depths below, could behold the ' 
» ete. character, che most remarkable and formid- began paddling to- face, turning her ey €s | sea-tiger gorging himself with human food, i 
nator able ‘of which is the species of shark often wards the bows of towards the ship|—a horribie banquet ! , 
na met with in tropical climes, which prowls the vessel. iy bbb rote ass beh. ae pear piled 
a shout just beneath the surface of the sea,| At this moment and imploring eX-| edy, uttered shrieks of terror ; and the feel- } 
sand often with his dorsal fin above the water, and | the man st the helm, pee i ings of the captain, who, by indulging his ; 
at eagerly watches for his prey. on looking over the s e captain was irritable temper and brutal disposition, had { 
an Gdmetiines the shark’ will ‘lurk Besebth side, saw the back in a great rage, and | in reality driven the cabin boy overboard, j 
ng, a8 the bottom of a ship, concealed from view, Speed el the eid daar eR Me Be Servet Ab, mee. MnP | 
ee and with his glistening, wicked-| ooking huge shark, swim- of profane abuse up-| lesson, which he never forgot to his dying H 
eyes, carefully scan the waters around him, ming along very lei- menondts on yr . , i 
uke feady to pounce upon, and satisfy his hun- surely under the lessness, an <a N ow. is the dreadful shark the only in- ; 
ontpe- ger with anything edible which may be counter. Ho imme- —— ny s kabitens of the ocean, as is sometimes sup- ; 
te for thrown overboard, or which may accidental- diately gave the CATS AND KITTENS. ve on car ate pened, yee mrilars eve cause: to deend. f 
ly fall into the water, whether it be a alarm, and the cap- ! ‘ : ; ; ~ _ = plesrgiaad There is a fish of a different appearance not j 
pa. : Teas otal : sega a hu-| and some of the men rushed aft to take! not only despoiled him of his‘ appetite for|rious effect on the little fellow. His pride|s0 large but equally fierce, in the tropical 
<< weds tong Th re ~ ns in ait ios a survey of the dreaded sea tiger. He was|the time, but undoubtedly deprived him of|was aroused, and reckless of his own safetY | seas, called a Barracooter.. This fish isseldom H 
its, and particularly in their boldness and a dark-looking, ugly monster some ten or|the power to indulge his Voracious propen- he rushed to the side of the ship, and throw- | more than three or four feet long, weighing 
bch ferocity from most of the inhabitants of the twelve feet in length, and every man who|sities for the short remainder of his life. |himself into the water over the gunwale, from thirty to fifty pounds, and in its gen- 
deep; and in consequence of their resem- saw him felt that Jim would stand no chance | Completely disabled, the shark turned round commenced swimming towards the fugitive eral shape, and the length, and sharpness of i 
ne bl ditde i aliaines ihendaitiadiins Sle t terribl in an encounter with such a ferocious enemy. |several times, then sunk into the water,|/fowl, with a view to secure and bring it on| its teeth, resembles a mammoth pike or { 
. oe ale aaee eee y* | Phe captain, greatly alarmed at the danger |still struggling, and disappeared. board. ickerel. { 
animal of the jungle or the forest, have not |. tpn ange ol 8 at eeu St T im like a duck a . : 
inaptly been called Sea Tigers, and are ob- which threatened the poor sailor, called for| Jim Hemway was taken on board. The Although the boy could swim likeaduck,} This is an exceedingly bold and ravenous j 
jects of great dread to sailors, who make the harpoon; but it took several miniutes to|poor fellow looked as white as a sheet. Heljand the ship made no progress through the | fish, and is often caught on the edge of the 
DS. stadt annie Ancien ateiten diien dads ii netatl disengage that weapon from among the|said not a word—not even in reply to the] water, the captain seemed much alarmed 48 | Bahama banks and sometimes in mid ocean, 
vrid,is up dente tinnd ? small spars and dunnage along-side the congratulations of his shipmates on his for-|well as surprised at his hasty proceeding, | by a strong hook and line towing astern, ' 
oon al E ,  |long-boat. tunate escape from a dreadful death, and|and regretted the ill-temper he bad ex- while the ship is sailing rapidiy through { 
blood. On board the ship Grimalkin, of Prov'-| 1, the meantime Jim Hemway was slow-! was a changed man forever afterwards. The|hibited, and the rough language with which | the water. Instances are rare in which this i 
vetoed dence, Ogee? to Buenos Ay ger At ly approaching the ship, singing at the top|danger to which he had so foolishly and|he had addressed him. He called to Allan| fish has ventured to attack a man. Never- 
ee a sane ecilor named Jim Homway ; © was | of his voice the chorus of an old song, \recklessly exposed himself, opened his eyes|to come back but the order was unheeded, | theless such instances have occurred, and { 
on ot es ny tag, blade, addicted “And whoshall pull the boat ashore, 'to his irregular conduct and degrading hab-| perhaps unheard. Then he gave orders to |old sailors are averse to swimming in the i 
agioa to all a sailor's worst vices, would get Pi pts yc jits. He saw the hand of Providence in his'the mates, to lower and man the yawl, which | open bays or harbors, which barracooters } 
drunk whenever a chance offered, aud hh Bully boy!” unexpected rescue, he dropped on his knees|was hanging from the davits at the stern of| are supposed to frequent. ¢ 
plays ready fore practical joke or a frolic.) ‘The mate told himto “shut hisclamshell,” | for the first time in his life, to acknowledge|the ship, and the order was promptly exe-| In the harbor of St. Bartholomew, in the ' 
‘ae One day while the ship was becalmed near! to bear a hand and come on board. Jim his sins and pour out his gratitude to God, cuted. West Indies, a ‘number of years ago, when | 
exe the equinoctial line, the steward bribed Jim | ow perceived by the earnestness of the mate, |and ever afterwards steered aloof from in-| Meanwhile the captain kept his’eye upon | Hawser Martingale was a sailor boy, an in- 
ens oF Hemway with an extra glass of grog, t0 95! and the anxious Jooks and gestures of his|temperance and profanity, and became ajthe water, and feeling keen apprehensions | cident occurred which will illustrate the fe- i 
e case sist him in the Seria gs of some of his shipmates, that something uncommon was in| steady, sober and reflecting Christian sailor.|for Allan’s safety, watched him intently as | rocity of the barracooter. Some sailors be- 
manifold duties. The liquor made inroads agitation, and struck out vigorously for| It is not always the case that those who|he gallantly swam off and drew nearer to} longing to a brig lying in the inner harbor, i 
home upon the brain of the lively sailor, and he the ship, steering in the direction of the) trust themselves in the waters where sharks|the fowl. The boy did not seem in any im- | took a fancy one Sunday morning when they 
shouted, sung, and danced about the fore-| 6.5 chainwales. But ere be could come |are met with, are so fortunate as Jim Hem-|mediatedanger, nevertheless, the captain re- | ought to have been otherwise engaged, to 
castle until his shipmates declared he was along-side, the shark got a glimpse of him|way. Qn board the ship Hardcastle, of|peatedly urged his officers to “bear a hand | have a swim. They took the small boat, 
yeiaph- orazy. and drove him on deck. in the water, and darted along towards him| Philadelphia, bound to Buenos Ayres a|with the boat.” And his horror and remorse | by permission of the mate, and pulled off to 
en Jim danced a double-shuffle hornpipe for-|pefore the captain could get a chance to}number of years ago, was a bright little fel-| may be in some degree imagined, it cannot |a ledge of rocks at no great distance out- 
ward of the windlass, and cut several pig-|transfix him with the harpoon. low about fourteen years old, named Allan|be described, when he beheld a black look-| side, where they stripped themselves, and 
. eon wings with surprising activity, and be-} Ned sawthe shark. He became sobered in|Crenelle, who was cabin-boy. He was so ing object stand out from beneath the ship’s 





plunged into the water, sporting around 
and enjoying themselves in capital style. 
Suddenly one of the men uttered a horrid 
fin above the water, and swim leisurely | shriek, and exclaimed in a voice of agony, 
along towards the cabin boy, as if desirous|“A shark! ashark! Help! help! He has 
to know the cause of the commotion in the | bit me to death !” 
water in that quarter. His shipmates scrambled in all haste into 
The captain was familiar with such dark | the boat, and pulled it towards the unforta- 
looking objects, and knew it immediately | nate sailor, who had fainted and was sink- 
for a shark, and cne of that ferocious spec- | ing as they reached him, while the water 
ies calied man-eaters, and his fears for Al-| around was tinged with blood. He was ta- 


‘ial |jen’s safety amounted to agony. “Bear a|ken into the boat, and the men looked round 
He splashed about ata great rate fora! Andrew Nelson, one of the sailors, see-|fault, and sometimes without any occasion|hand with that boat, men!” he exclaimed in search of the voracious animal who had 


i. few minutes, enjoying the refreshing exer-|ing the imminent danger ot Jim, with re- whatever. with fearful energy. “Shove off at once! Aj} made an unprovoked attack upon their 
cise exceedingly, and then swam off from | markable presence of mind, seized the heavy} One pleasant afternoon, when the ship|shark, a monstrous shark is in full chase | friend, and spied a large barracooter a few 
the ship. The mate who was walking the| grindstone which was close at hand in the|was becalmed in the neighborhood of the|after the boy! Pull away, men! pull away | feet beneath the surface of the water, not 
ia quarter deck at the time, hearing the noise | waist, and lifting it above his head, with as|little island of St. Paul, the captain order-|for your lives. Pull! pull !” far off, munching something with apparent 
ng forward, and ascertaining the cause, hasten-| much ease as if it had been a sea biscuit,|ed one of the men to open a hen-coop and} Bat it was too late. Before the men | satisfaction. 
ed towards the bows of the ship, and hail-|and shouting “‘stand from under !” brought |allow a couple of favorite hens to come out/could get tothe assistance of Allan, who was} It seems that the hungry fish, whose habit 
ing Jack in a loud voice ordered him to|the weighty weapon down upon the shark|and move about the quarter deck. While|not far from the ship, the shark had in- of seizing his prey, owing to the conforma- 
come on board immediately. The captain| with t d force! It struck him|he was feeding them, and watching their|creased his speed and reached the unfortu- tion of the jaws, is unlike that of the shark, 
was in the cabin, but aware that something | fairly between the head and shoulders, giv-|motions with great interest, as they were|nate cabin boy. The boy saw the hideous had made a dash at the man with his mouth 
Unusual had occurred, went immediately on|ing the monster a paralyzing blow which, tting, about and picking up crumbs|animal approaching—he had heard the cap- ‘open, and seized him by the lower part of 


ing greatly heated by the exercise, he threw 
off his garments and declared he would have 
aswim! Some of his shipmates who had 
ra followed him on deck, were about to lay 
-_— hold of him and prevent his committing 
such an act of folly, when he escaped from 
Volumes their hands, ran out on the bowsprit, and 
a kept onward until he reached the end of the 
— flying jid-boom, when uttering a loud shout 
N. of triumph to attract the attention of all on 
board, he jumped into the water. 


an instant, and conscious of the terrible dan-|good-humored, kind-hearted and willing to|bottom, rise towards the surface, showing 
ger to which he was exposed. He convul-|assist in any of the work, thut he was a|the well known and ominous looking dack 
sively grasped a rope which the mate threw|great favorite with the crew. The mates 
towards him, and two of his shipmates in|also were much pleased with his activity 
the fore-chainwales were reaching out their|and fidelity to duty, for no one could strive 
hands to assist him, when the shark ranged|harder to give satisfaction than Allan. But 
up along-side, eager for his horrible feast, the captain was a peevish, fretful man when 
and was in the very act of snapping at éne| at sea, at war with himself and every one 
of the legs of the terrified sailor, when he|*lse; and often vented his ill-humor on the 
was interrupted in a manner very effective cabin-boy, and found fault with him and 
but entirely unexpected. scolded him severely for che most venial 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





‘thigh, tearing off and bearing away a 
large piece of the flesh. The unlucky 
sailor was conveyed on board the brig 
in an almost unconscious state, owing 
to the loss of blood. A surgeon was pro- 
cured, who with great difficulty succeeded 
in stanching the wound; butit was not un- 
til after several months of severe suffering 
that the unfortunate man partially recover- 
ed the use of his limb. 


———_-@- —_- 


CATS AND KITTENS. 

The moral character of cats is at a very 
low standard. We find them sly, treacher- 
otis and cruel, quite as much disposed to 
quarrel as to make friends. At one moment 
in pretty good humor, and at the next, on 
little provocation ready to scratch the hand 
held out to feedthem. Cats and dogs are dif- 
ferent in many respects. There is something 
open, generous and grateful in the canine 
species, and we may almost always calcu- 
late upon their fidelity. But the feline or 
cat race are not to be relied on. While 
they are fed and taken care of, they mani- 
fest simply a willingness and eagerness to 
receive your favors, but gratitude and a 
permanent disinterested friendship is not a 
capacity of their nature. Theydislike each 
other, so that when strange cats meet we no- 
tice anything but a cordial greeting. Young 
cats, or kittens, however, notwithstanding 
this low character of their parents are uni- 
versal favorites. Everybody is fond of kit- 
tens. Yet pets whether they be cats, dogs, or 
canaries, yield in the long run as much pain 
as pleasure. Sometimes they are stolen, 
sometimes they are killed or maimed by 
accident, and sometimes they take it into 
their heads to die of their own accord with- 
out consent or reason. 

Willie Dacres was a great admirer of 
kittens. We see himin the picture in com- 
pany with his cousin, Charley Williams, sur- 
rounded by cats young and old, great and 
small, One day Charley made an attempt 
to carry off one of Will’s favorites, and had 
stuffed it in the pocket of his pants. But 
Miss Pussy found the place too close for her 
comfort, so she stuck her claws into Char- 
ley’s skin, which made him roar at the top 
of his lungs and the intended thief was dis- 
covered. This made enemies of the two 
friends for nearly a year. So much for 
meddling with pet kittens. 





THE FAMILY. 
onnltnd 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 
=RS. FY. 7. BONNEY. 

“Well, sis,” cried Edward, accosting his 
sister with a merry twinkle in his eye. 
“Please report your progress in the Celtic 
tongue, with Bridget for a teacher.” 

Susie laughed merrily, “I was glad to es- 
cape no wiser than I went. Bridget was 





| 


“Certainly, if you insist upon judging the | this bug can not belong there. It is—a— Companion that ever was printed. I am your 


whole nation by the specimens which you 


\hum-bug. Mrs. James made it of black 


have seen in America,” answered his aunt. | silk this morning. 


“As I remarked last evening, the Celts 
were not allowed to remain masters of the 
soil of Great Britain, for bands of warlike 
adventurers from Denmark and Germany 
subdued them, and appropriated their lands. 
Each of these tribes had its own peculiar 
title, but the Britons called them all Saxons. 
They are also called Teutons or Goths.” 

“Why, are they?” asked Edward, “I 
never knew the Saxons, Goths, and Teutons 
were the same. And those warlike bands 
of robbers were our ancestors? Put that 
down sis, you may want to write a compo- 
sition some day.” 

“For your information?” inquired Susie, 
archly. : 

“Now the larguage of these new comers,” 
continued Miss Ray; “separated into two 
great branches, the first, was called the 
German or Teutonic branch, the second 
great branch was called the Scandinavian, 
You can not read poetry much without meet- 
ing a‘lusions to the Scandinavian literaturo, 
and mythology. Mr. Longfellow has writ- 
ten some beautiful poems upon these Scan- 
dinavian myths, or fables. IfI grow tire- 
some you must try to follow me, for these 
dry facts will make many others interesting 
if you only keep them in mind, The An- 
glo Saxon, Friesic, and Old Saxon came 
from a sub-branch of the Teutonic. The 
language now spoken in Iceland, is derived 
from the Friesic. From the Anglo Saxon 
came the English.” 

“Home at last, said Susie, drawing a 
long breath. 

“Since you think yourself upon familiar 
ground,” said aunt Rosa, with a smile, “you 
may give me the origin of that very com- 
mon appellative, English.” 

“Oh! Aunt Rosa!” exclaimed Susie, “I 
—I—don’t think I ever heard where it 
came from.’ 

“Sue,” said Edward, “never say you don’t 
know, commence with a learned Ahem! Then 
say, looking as wise asan owl, ‘As nearly as 
I can recollect the word is derived from— 
ahem! hem! My impression is, that the 
term English, Miss Ray, had its origin in 
ehem! hem.” By the time you have re- 
peated the question in four different ways, 
Miss Ray, or somebody else, will come to 
the rescue, and then you see you will not 
have admitted ignorance.” 

“Edward,” said his mother, in an appeal- 
ing tone. 

_ “Fact, mother, ” stated Edward gravely, 
“I have seen it tried.” 

“But [ hope you have never tried any- 
thing of the kind.” 

“No ma’am. The boys call me green be- 
cause I wont, though. I tell them, anybody 
can see through it.” 

“Yes, my son, and no amount of cunning 
can compensate for that lovely ingenuous- 
ness, which confesses ignorance frankly, for 


vexed with me for supposing her capable of | the sake of obtaining instruction,” answered 


speaking [rish.” 
“An’ how ould do yer take me to be, 
Miss ?” she asked curtly, ‘an’ I a bit ov a 





Mrs. Royce, decidedly. 
“Such scholars,” said aunt Rosa, “need 
an instructor like Frof. James, of H 





young thing whin I came to Amerikee no| Although a profound scholar, he was as mod- 
more nor tin year ago this daymonth.’ I am | est and unassuming as a child. In his class 


quite sure she is more than thirty.” 
“What language do you speak?” I ask- 
ed, a little mischievously. 


| 
| 


there were usually a good many of these 
disingenuous youths, who wishing to screen 
their ignorance, by gaining a reputation for 


Rounds of applause followed, in which 
these shrewd young gentlemen failed to join 
with their accustomed promptness. 

«But the hour has vanished. What shall 
be my sentenee for having spent so much 
of it in story telling.” 

Edward was gathering up his books to re- 
tire. Facing about in the open door, he an- 
swered with all the gravity of a Judge, 
“Miss Rosa Ray, we have unanimously de- 
cided, that story telling is a capital offense. 
| Good night,” and the roguish face vanished 
like a dissolving view. 





MARY ANOINTING THE 
JESUS. 
With the twelve at meat is sitting, 
Jesus, Saviour of our race ; 
Oft he speaks, in words befitting 
Sinners needing Heavenly Grace. 


FEET OF 


Silently now cometh Mary, 
With a box of incense sweet, 
Which o’er his dear head she reth, 
Then she kneels to kiss his Ret. 


Bathes them with her flowing tears 
Which descend like summer rain ; 

Wipes them with her loosened tresses 
Ere she stands erect again. 


List ! Hear Judas sternly speaking— 
‘*Master, why this waste? For sure 

Much the money ’twould have sold for, 
Would relieve the suff'ring poor !’’ 


“Nay, ‘tis well! Wound not the woman 
W ith one harsh, ungrateful word.” 
And by all around him seated, 
Thus the Lord’s sweet voice is heard. 


“Friends, the r are always with you, 
I must shortly go away ; 

For I do my Father's bidding, 
And can little longer stay. 


“Ere returning to His Kingdom 
I must die and buried be ; 

For the grave this blessed woman 
Hath this day annointed me. 


** And tho deed shall be remembered, 
To be spoken in her praise 
Wheresoe’r my Gospel reacheth, 
Through all times advancing 7. 
JARO. 





CAUGHT BY AN OYSTER. 


The Birmingham Daily Post narrates 
the following incident which occurred on 
|the premises of Mr. Potter, fishmonger, 
Dale-end, Birmingham, England : 


A neighbor, passing through the yard, 
observed a sparrow fluttering in a frantic 
manner on the top of a heap of oyster shells, 
as though struggling to release himself from 
the unpleasant detention. He found that 
| the leg of the poor bird had been caught 
firmly in the grip of a young oyster which 
| was attached to the outside of one of the 
discarded shells. He at once took his 
| prisoner into Mr. Potter's shop, where the 
| singular bird trap was opened with a knife, 
jand the bird released. It is supposed that 
the oyster had opened its pearly jaw for air 
and that the feathered wanderer, whilst 
| hopping merrily past, accidentally, but too 


jsurely got caught. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


——+ @--—_—_— 


“THE BLUEBIRD’S SONG.” 
It is very pleasant to receive from our 
young friends letters expressing their love 
| for the Companion, and interest in its wel- 





“Isn't theremorenor one way ov spaking | scholarship, were always ready with their | fare. Many such are sent us, for which we 
English, an’ isn’t ache one to plase himself if'| answers—answers, conveying no more infor-| are very grateful, and wish we had time to 


he likes, Miss?” 


mation than those which you gave us just 


janswer each of them. Here is one, howev- 


“However, she forgave me when she saw|now. However, Prof. James listened to |er,received this morning which is so prettily 


I meant no harm. Don’t you think they 
are apt to misunderstand us, Auntie ?” 





them with such grave attention, that they 
plumed themselves greatly upon their abili- 


“Quite so, but their hearts are always) ty “to do the Old Professor.” 


open to kindness. But resuming our his- 


One morning, the Professor presented to 


tory, where we left it in our last conversa-/the class in Natural History, a curious in- 


tion, I will give you an interesting fact. 


sect for inspection and classification. It 


There are words of eastern origin in the| proved to be a puzzler, and those who knew 
Celtic tongue, and some persons find evi-| most of the science confessed themselves 


dence of its being allied to the Sanscrit. 


Historians affirm that the Phecncians| ones flippantly declared that the insect was | say the words. 


unable to decide upon it, but the knowing 


traded with the first inhabitants of Britain| one of a certain class, order, and species, 
for tin, and this may account for their pres- | which they named without the least hesita- 


ence. The Highlanders of Scotland, so fa- 
mous in history and romance, are the de- 
scendents of a colony of Irish Celts, who 
about the beginning of the sixth century 
migrated to the West of Scotland carrying 
with them the dialect then spoken in Ire- 
land, and the name of Scuite, or Scots.” 

That takesaway the romance somewhat,” 
remarked Edward. 








} 


| 


tion. 

“Ah!” inquired the Professor dryly, 
“are you quite sure?” 

“Entirely, Sir.” 

“There may be some room for doubt, 
young gentlemen.” 

“Not the least Sir. Anda host cf rea- 
sons were promptly given. 

“Very well stated, young gentlemen, but 


’ 


|expressed, and withal has reference to a 


| matter so important to the well-being of 
jour little paper, that we think we must print 


it. They have remarkable bluebirds in 
Illinois. We wonder whether there are 
not some of the “same sort” elsewhere. 


Dear Companion :—When I awoke this 
;} morning , a blue bird wus on the tree near our 
| gate, singing, ‘I'll he a Companion,”’ “I'll be 
'a Companion,” almost as plainly as I could 
His song made me think of my 
**Companion”’ which comes from Boston every 
week, and I said to father, at breakfast, that 
the blue birds were talking as well as singing. 
“Talking,’’ he replied, ‘‘whatdo they say?”’ 

1 answered, ‘* Perhaps, father, they are ask- 
|ing you if you have sent the money for my 

Youth’s Companion.”’ 

Then he laughed and said, ‘*Well my girl, 
ou have asked me to do so several times, but 

| T have carelessly neglected the matter. The 

money shall go this very day.’’ 

| - Now I hope if there are any other little girls 
| who hear the blue birds say, ‘‘Companion,”’ 
|**Companion,’’ they will ask their fathers if 
. they have sent the money for the best little 





little friend. Canniz. 
Geneseo, Illinois, Feb. 28, 1861. 


Gig 
TEACHING DISOBEDIENCE. 


There is no more effectual way of teaching 
a child disobedience, than by giving com- 
mands which you have no intention of en- 
forcing. A child is thus habituated to dis- 
rd its mother; and in a short time the 
hebit becomes so strong, and the child's con- 
tempt for the mother is so confirmed, that 
entreaties and threats are alike unheeded. 
.,“Mary! Mary! you must not touch the 
book,” says a mother to her little daughter, 
who is attempting to pull the Bible from 
the table. 
Mary stops for a moment, and then takes 
hold of the book again. 

Pretty soon the mother looks up and sees 

that Mary is still playing with the Bible. 
“Did not you hear me tell you that you 
must not touch the book?” she exclaims; 
‘“‘why don’t you obey ?” 
Mary takes away her hand for a moment, 
but is soon again at her forbidden amuse- 
ment. By and by, down falls the Bible on 
the floor. The mother rises in anger, and 
hastily gives the child a passionate blow, ex- 
claiming, “There! The next time obey me.” 
The child falls upon the floor, and fills the 
apartment with cries of resentment and an- 
ger, while the mother replaces the fallen 
volume, wondering why it is that her chil- 
dren do not obey her commands. 

This is not a very agreeable family scene, 
but every one of my readers will admit that 
it is nof an uncommon one. And is it 
strange that a child thus managed, should 
be disobedient? No. 
on by her mother to insubordination ; she is 
actually taught to pay no heed to paren- 
tal injunctions, Even the improper pun- 
ishment which sometimes follows transgres- 
sion, is not inflicted on account of the diso- 
bedience of the child, but for the accidental 
consequences which result from it. In the 
case above described, had the Bible not fal- 
len, the disobedience of the child would 
have passed unpunished. 

I was once, when riding in the country, 
overtaken by a shower, and compelled to 
seek shelter ina farm-house. Hulfa dozen 
rude and ungovernable boys were racing 
about the room, in such an uproar as to 
prevent the possibility of conversation with 
the father, who was sitting by the fire. As 
I, however, endeavored to make some re- 
mark, the father shouted out, “Stop that 
noise, boys.” 

They paid no more heed to him than they 
did to the rain. Soon again, in an irritated 
voice, he exclaimed, “Boys, be still, or I 
will whip you, as sure as you are alive, I 
will.” But the boys,as though accustomed 
to such threats, screamed and quarreled on 
without intermission. 

At last the father said to me, “I believe 
I have got the worst boys in town; I never 
can make them mind me.” 

The fact was, these boys had the worst 
father in town. He was teaching them dis- 
obedience as directly and efficiently as he 
could. He was giving commands which he 
had no intention of enforcing, and they 
knewit. This, to be sure is an extreme 
case. But just so far as any mother allows 
her authority to be disregarded, so far does 
she expose herself to the contempt of her 
children, and actually teaches them lessons 
of disobedience.— Adbédott’s Mother at Home. 


WHAT A LITTLE GIRL CAN DO. 

Any one who has a will to do good, will 
find some way for carrying it out. Even 
little girls, with the right spirit, cando a 
great deal to make others happy. Here is 
an illustration : 


She is actually led ask 


stood poor shivering boy, with a basket of 
apples to sell. Sallie stopped and looked at 
him for minute. Tne little boy, thinki 
she wanted to buy, chose out two of. his 
finest apples and held them toward her, say. 
ing, 
“Beauties. Only a cent apiece. Haye 

them ?” 
“No!” said Sallie, “I don’t want to buy 
— apples. 1 wouldn’t buy anything on 

unday! Why do you stand here to sell to. 
day? It’s God’s day. Don’t you know 2” 
“Yes, I know; but mother sent me out, 
She said it wasa pity to lose such a fine 
day, when so many folks would be passin 
and she hadn't anything in the house to eat, 
neither.” 
“Could’t you come to Sunday-school 
with me?” said Sallie; “you’d get nice and 
warm there, and afterwards I would take 
you home with me, and my mother would 
ive you some dinner. She likes little boys, 

on’t you come ?” 

“I'd like to go first rate, if I didn’t think 
mother would scold; but I haven't sold a 
cent’s worth yet to-day, and I don’t believe 
there’s any use standing here to freeze. If 
I could hide my basket anywhere I guess 
Id Yaed 

“Take your basket home,” said Sallie, 
“and we'll both go and ask your mother.” 

The children went together to the cellar 
where Tom’s mother lived, and her consent 
was soon given for Tom to go to Sunday- 
school. fi would not have been easy for 
any one to say no, to little Sallie's gentle 
coaxing. She was a lovely little Christian, 
and the poor woman’s eyes filled with tears 
as she looked at her. She felt then as if 
she could not deny her anything she might 


As soon as the permission was given, off 
the little ones started for the Sunday-school; 
almost running for fear they might be late. 
When they entered the room, the kind su- 
perintendent came down from his desk to- 
wards them. Sallie told Tom’s story, and 
then the superintendent shook hands with 
him, and said he was very welcome there. 
Then he took him to a class. Tom soon 
grew nice and warm, and before the lesson 
was half over he had forgotten all about 
being hungry. When school was dismissed 
Tom’s teacher gave him a Testament with 
his name written in it, and made him prom- 
ise to be there the next Sabbath. Tom 
went home with Sallie and got dinner, and 
then hurried off to tell his mother how he 
had spent the afternoon. Tom’s account of 
the school was so pleasant that it made his 
little brother want to go the next Sunday, 
and after a few Sundays the boy’s father, 
hearing them talk so much about theschool, 
thought he would go once, just to see what 
it was the children liked sowell. He went, 
and was so kindly received by the superin- 
tendent that he consented to join a Bible- 
class for grown people, which met in the 
next room. The good things which he heard 
in the Bible-class sank down deep in his 
heart, and very soon his manner of life 
showed that his heart had taken ‘fast hold 
of instruction.” That is, he dia not hear 
the Word of God and then forget it right 
away. Before many months had gone by, 
Tom had the happiness of hearing that his 
father had become a Christian. Indeed he 
could have known this very well even 
if his father had not said a word about it, 
for a great change had come over Tom’s 
home. The place was no longer as it used 
to be. Tom felt almost as if he were in a 
happy dream, and must wake up by and by 
to find everybody cold and uncomfortable. 
But it was no dream ; all real and true. 

In a few weeks, Tom’s father found that 
he had saved up money enough to hire a 
better room. There was a good large one 
to let up stairs, and we took it. It seemed 
to Tom as if they were nearer to heaven 
now than they used to be in that dingy cel- 
lar. The sunshine could come in at the lit- 





One bright, frosty afternoon little Sallie 
Hunt was on her way to Sabbath-School. 
She was thinking as she wentof the text 
the minister had preached from that 
morning—“He that converteth a sinner 
from the error of his way saveth a soul from 
death.” The sermon had been se long, and 
not all of it easy evough for Sallie to under- 
stand; but she had tried hard to give her 
whole mind to it, and so she had been able 
to bring away in her heart many thin 
which the good minister had said. Above 
all, she had remembered the text, and this 
i8 what most children may do who are old 
enouga to go to church at all. Sallie 
thought to herself, “The minister told us 
that there were many ways of trying to 
save souls, We might do people sn | by 


could not well do this, we might show them 
by our example what was right. I wonder 
if God will ever let me try to “save a soul.” 
Yes, I am sure he will, if that is the way 
he means to have me glorify him. How I 
should love to be quite sure that I had 
helped somebody to come to Jesus.” Sallie’s 
mind was full of these thoughts, when, just 
as she had almost reached the Sunday- 
school, God placed in her way the very op- 
portunity todo good that she was wishing 
or. 





On one of the corners she had to pass 








tle window, and make a bright patch on the 
floor. This gave great delight toTom. He 
would place his mother’s chair in the midst 
|of it, and then seat himself beside her “to 
grow,” as he said. 

In truth, all the family were so much 
|more happy and cheerful than they had been 
one year before, that they scarcely seem 
ed like the same people. There were 
no more noisy, rude men coming to spend 
their evenings at the house, and keeping 
|the poor chiidren awake till midnight by 
| their improper jokes and laughter. Indeed 
the was very different. Now there was a 
prayer offered each evening, and a hymn 
sung. A great change from the old time. 

And how did all this come about? All 
through the means of little Sallie Hunt. 


talking to them about their duty, or if we | She first persuaded Tom to go to Sabbath- 


ischool. It was for his sake that at last the 
' father went also, and in the end he learned 


there that wisdom which is better than sil- 


{ver and gold. All through his life, and all 
| through eternity, he will thank God for lit- 
|tle Sallie’s efforts in his behalf. Should 
|not you like to be the means of saving a 
soul? See what one little girl may do. 





|THE DISOBEDIENT BOY REFORMED. 
It was agreed between a father and moth- 


\er ofmy acquaintance, that the fathershould 
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furnish Charles with apenting money, a8 
both were in the habit of giving, and some- 
— ve too much. Charles soon after 
od his mother for money, who referred 

oe to his father, stating to him the ar- 
rengement. He was very angry, and he 
said he would throw himself out of the win- 
dow, and held himself outside, and said to 
his mother, 

“Charles will fall and break his neck, if 
mother does not give him some money.’ 

“Well, Charles, you may drop from the 
window, and break your neck, but your 


mother will give you no money,” was the|°ye 


reply in a qaiet, firm, undaunted tone. 

The boy came in. He was cured. 

Had that mother manifested the slightest 
trepidation, and had she yielded a hair's 
breadth the boy would have obtained the | ed 
ascendancy to his own irreparable injury. 


COUNSEL FROM “BOOTS.” 


Boys are generally as proud of their first 
pair of boots as a peacock of its tail. ;They 
are sure they have the “understandings” of 
men, and are determined everybody else 
shall be as wide awake to the fact as them- 
selves. A lad out West, tickled almost to 
rapture with bis first cowhides,” had his 
pride taken down a little one morning, by 
finding a letter in the leg of one of them, 
purporting to have been written by “boots” 
themselves, It is astonishing what “lungs” 
boys’ boots always have—a tremendous ca- 
pacity for squeaking—but until now we 
were not aware that they ever express them- 
selves in the English language, or have the 
ability to give sensible advice. This ap- 
pears in this instance to be the case, how- 
ever ; a new development in cowhides, we 
suppose. Perhaps, as the people are pretty 
smart “out west,” they educate “boots” for 
the benefit of boys’ heads as well as heels. 
Any way, a part of the letter at least is 
worth copying, for the admonition of some 
of the eight or ten year old (more or less) 
boy readers of the Companion. These sen- 
sible boots say to their owner : 

Don’t walk across the floor, or thrust out 
your feet to show us in the presence of com- 

aay. It is mortifying toa plain pair of 

4 to be made a public spectacle. We 
would just as soon be set down in some dark 
corner, every bit. Don’t place us on the 
round of a chair when you are sitting. Well- 
bred boots are accustomed to rest on the 
floor, and not be perched on a round stick, 
like a hen on her roost. Treat us as ten- 
derly as possible when you walk over rough 
or hard places, or frozen ground, and espec- 
ially when you walk over the floor, don’t 
stamp quite so hard as you do sometimes. 
It hurts our feelings and disturbs people. 
Please remove all the mud from our soles 
and uppers, when you go into the house, 
and show that you have regard for our ap- 
pearance by giving us a coat of blacking 
once ina while. A boy may be known by 
his bovts. Don’t scorch us by the fire. 
Why should boots be made martyrs, and be 
doomed to toasting day and night? Don’t 
pull our ears so hurd if we don’t go on at 
once. When you have waded in the wet 
all day, and left us all night without atten- 
tion, you can not expect us to be very sup- 
ple inthe morning. A little patience, with 
a small amount of drying and rubbing, will 
be better than to pull our ears off. 

Finally, mister, wa'k in our steps, and 
be willing to be humble, and content to be 
useful. 1t would be very silly in us if we 
should wish to be gloves, and be worr on 
the hands, or to be mounted on the head as 
acap. We will never be guilty of such 
foily. 


a so 
THE PAPER-BOY. 


One cold rainy Saturday afternoon, in the 
Autumn of 1850, my father called me to his 
library. As L entered, he closed the door 
after me. His countenance seemed to say, 
Now for a reprimand, 

But no; he turned to me and said, “Her- 
bert, I met your teacher, Mr. Walton, this 
morning, and, to my great satisfuction he 
gave a very favorable account of your im- 
provement and behavior this last week at 
school. Now, to encourage and reward you, 
I present you some money, that you may 
buy a new pair of skates. You have given 
great pleasure both to your mother and me.’ 

Remembering some of my past faults, I 
was much surprised, but nevertheless, took 
the money, and, thanking my father, left 
the room. [ hurriedly put on my great coat 
and cap, and went down to buy the long 
wished for skates. 

As I was passing from School to Wash- 
ington street, on the corner stood a half- 
clothed boy, about fourteen years of age. 
He looked into my face with beseeching 
eyes, and said, 

“Will you be so kind as to set me up in 
the paper business? I have been standing 
here all day, and haven't got a penny yet.” 

He held out both hands with such a look 
that I vould not say no. I gave him one of 


as | my half dollars, and on. As I went 
by the “old South,” [ heaved a long sigh, 
as much as to say, “No sport ‘for me now. 
this bn ee 4 w 

A walking as far as Washi 
Street, I pe and went home, At the | 

tea-table, my father asked to see my new 
skates; but [ had none to show him. I did 
not tell him what I had done with my mon- 
ey, for I was afraid he would laugh at me; 
still I felt very happy. I told my mother, 
however, before I went to bed. She said 
nothing, but I saw a tear standing in her 


ye. 

On Sundey (the next day) the church 
services seemed more interesting than usu- 
al; and, during the week, my lessons were 
a and, my teacher kinder, and all seem- 

Paw rigkt. Judge, too, of my delight 
to find, the night ir we bad the first fall 
of snow, that a new sled and a fine pair of 
skates were sent up to my room ; fr my 
mother had told all to father. 

One evening, after this event, as I was 
skating on the pond in the Common, the ice 
broke under me; [ fell in, and was taken 
from the water lifeless, and for the rest of 
the winter was very ill, and obliged to keep 
the house. The physicians said that unless 
I went to a southern clime, I would never 
live to see the" spring flowers. My parents 
immediately removed to a southern home, 
to which my father was providentially call- 
ed on business. 

In the milder climate I soon recovered 
my health, and remained in the South for 
ten years. In the full of 1859, my dear 
father was taken from us, and in ‘the spring 
of 1860, with my mother, I returned to the 
home of my youth. 

Soon after my arrival, it happened that 1 
stepped into the Boston ———— office. A 
noble looking gentleman at the desk gazed 
hard at me, seeming to recognize me ; and 
at length walked up to me, and inquired if, 
when a boy, I had not lived in Boston. 1 
said yes. He then asked if I recollected 
giving a poor boy a half dollar, to set him 
up in the paper business, At once the long 
passed little incident of the street flashed 
upon my memory. 

He then told me his simple story. Im- 
mediately after receiving the bright half 
dollar, he laid it out in newspapers ; his 
money began to double and redoubie; he 
went from the street to the office; first as 
shop-boy, then as clerk, and at this day he 
is the publisher of the establishment. and 
also one of the vestry-men of St. M 
church, engaged in doing good whevever he 
goes, and he, remains withal, a dear friend 
of mine. ~ 

Dear children, I do not write of this lit- 
tle occurence to prove my generosity— 
since you do not know me—but to show that, 
if you cast your bread on the waters, you 
will find it after many days, If it returns 
not in bread, it will yield you the fruit of 
jeyous satisfaction. 

“He that soweth little shall reap little ; 
and he that soweth plenteously shall reap 
plenteously.” 








SHAKING OUT THE REEF. 


Some persons think that they can drink a 
little intoxicating liquor and it cannot pos- 
sibly harm them. The sea-captain whose 
words are quoted below from the Times, 
thinks differently : 


“I will tell you a fact about drinking,” 
said a noble old sea-captain. ‘And I tell 
you boys, that when people say, ‘it don’t 
hurt anybody to drink, if they don’t drink 
too much, they don’t know what they are 
talking about. ‘There is no such thing 2s 
drinking spirits, without drinking too much. 
When I used to sail to India, and got into 
the “Trade Winds,” I used to put all the 
sail on my ship which she could possibly 
bear. But I noticed a curious fact. Every 
morning about eleven o’clock I used to go 
down into my cabin and take a good horn 
of brandy. Before going down, I would 
cast my eye over the ship, see that every 
sail was full,and every rope taut. She was 
under all thesail she could safely carry. 
On coming up out of the cabin, having 
taken my brandy, it always seemed as if the 
ship was sailing too slow, and the winds had 
fallen. Then I would ery, 

“Up there, lads, and shake out that reef.” 

For about thirty minutes, my poor ship 
would stagger under the new press of sail. 
By that time, when my brandy began to 
subside I found she was under too heavy a 
pressure, the winds seemed to blow harder, 
and again I would shout, 

“Up there, lads, and clew up that reef.” 

“So I found it day after day, and was ut- 
terly unable to account for the lull in the 
wind just about that hour. But one day, I 
was unwell, and omitted my brandy, and 
over-heard my cook, black Caesar, say, 

“Captain drink no brandy to-day—guess 
no shake out reef!” 

Then I understood it all! From that 
time, I dropped my brandy, and there was no 
change in the sails of my ship. I drank 
moderately, and yet it was too much, and 
it would not have been strange, if I had 





lost my ship in consequence. I tell y-_u, 





boys, there is no such think as drinking, 
without drinking too much !’ 

The Rev, Mr. Todd, adding a few 
reflections upon the above, says: “It 
is even so. We don’t know but a 
little about it. Many a ship-master has 
felt cold or hot, tired or sleepy, vexed and 
troubled, and has gone to the bottle, gained 
courage to be rash, “‘shaken out the reef,” 
till his ship was dashed on the rocks or 
swamped in the seas. 


Many a young man falls into jovial com- 
pany, feels that it would not be manly to 
refuse to drink with them, and he drinks, 
“shakes out the reef,” and acquires a taste 
that is his destruction. 

And many a bright boy, the hope of his 
father, and the pride of his mother, early 
learns to drink a little, and thus he “shakes 
out the reef,” disappoints the hopes of his 
friends, lives a poor creature, dies a drunk- 
ard, and reads over the gate of heaven, no 
“drunkard shall inherit eternal life!” 





“NOW I8 THE TIME TO WORE.” 


Twenty years ago, a boy stood one day 
a the steps of his boarding house in a 

ew England town. He was a pupil in 
the academy at that place, and far away 
from home. A gentleman who had been 
stopping at the house for a short time, for 
rest from his journey, was just leaving, and 
knowing this boy to be one of the students 
there, he said to him, as he passed out,— 
“Now is the time to work.” 

That gentleman has for many years been 
nnmbered among the honored judges of 
Massachusetts. He has probably long since 
forgotten the counsel given the academy- 
boy so many years ago, but his words awak- 
ened a sense of responsibility, for life, for 
time, and for privileges enjoyed, which has 
never slept. 

From that hour the name of the judge 
has not been seen or heard, when these 
words have not been recalled. Passing 
years have presented many proofs of the 
wisdom of his counsel. 
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For the Companion. 
NELLIR. 


O fair are earth's Spring blossoms. pure and white. 
Young children of sweet May 
The morning beams which patnt the clouds, are bright ; 
They chase awav the dismal oe of night, 
And gild the dawning d: 


Fatrer — these, sweeter and lovelier far, 
Dea er than tongue can tell. 
Purer than driven snow, brighter than anid 
More precious than all gold in mines afar, 
Our lovely little Nell! 


Short were the years her life our hearts did bless, 
Her life of oe te tent. 

Then fren thie !a! rs, this wilderness, 

Our Father, in His lov’ fa enaatanee 
‘Took back the Jewel lent. 


Beside ss beautiful, where peneloame strayed, 
rT tiny footsteps tr 
Loving the true and good, oral in afraid, 
Her spirit loved the things Meh hand had made, 
efore it went to God. 


They call her dead.. They i ng see the light 
Which burst upon her 

From the celestial shore, when “death and night 

She left behind. A veil doth hide the sight, 
Wecannot pierce it through. 


Father, = 4 prncens with be of tears 
5 str 
Wide aa he n hehold the heavenly gates, 
waits 


And near the peariy entrance — 
To welcome you with joy 


And at one steady star — cease 
ylight your pathway diu 
One sn< oe white lamb, safe in coranl peace, 
God grant that her departure. her release, 
May lead you close to 4im. 


each llinteiute 
SNOW-BIRDS. 


“Oh, see those dear little snow- birds 


Willie. How they hop around over the 
frozen ground. I am so glad they arecome 
again. Why don’t they come in the sum- 


mer time, aunt Amy, when it is so much 
pleasanter, and they can get plenty to eat?” 

“They find plenty to eat now, the dear 
little creatures. Seehow-industr’ously they 
are picking the seeds from that old dry stalk. 
I presume it is as delicious food to them as 
plum cake is to my little Flora. Itis too 
warm for them here in the summer time. 
So they go away to the cold regions near 
the Arctic circle. There they build their 
nests and rear their young, far away from 
the homes of men, But in the winter they 
seem almost as tame as our domestic fowls, 
They are found in every part of the United 
States, and even hover around the door steps 
in our crowded cities. I presume a great 
many poor little children who never saw a 
country grove or meadow in their lives, 
watch with delight these dear little snow- 
birds, as they flit about the doors of their 
wretched doors. A single pure, glad 
thought, awakened by such a cause, makes 
them less rude and grovelling in their tastes 
ever afterwards.” 

“Oh, look out now, auntie. There is an- 
other great fluck of them. They are as 
thick as dry leaves on the ground. How 
quick they move. Now there is one omal- 





most every twig of the lilac bush. They | 


came close around the barn door this morn- 
ing, and some cf them hopped inside, to pick 
up the grains of Oats scattered about, I sup- 


“f presume so, and the seeds, too. 


BROWN’S IAL TROCHES 


Hoarseness, Influenza, and Irritation or 
Soreness of the Throat, Kelieve the Led Cough in 


Cnpeeion, 2 Bronchitis, Asthma and Catarrh, 
give strength to the Volee of 


PUBLIV SPEAKERS AND SINGERS. 


roy on aware ofthe im of cocking a, Cong oe 
w iD e in- 





portance 
It is a dainty little feeder, and does not take | ‘ng would ic te Ay neglected, soon attacks 


a very large mouthful. 
watch this dear, innocent little bird. It 
makes my heart grow gentler and more ten- 





ing demul- 


| the Lun rown's con 
I ulways love to) | vet vent leolettenen allay Pabavnary and Brouchial — 


“That trouble in my Throat, (for wh'ch the *Troches’ 
meh Daving made me ofies © te mere whisperer.” “Ne - 


der towards all God’s creatures. And it| ahem eee te reee myers. “Sy. BB, 
has often removed troubled thoughts from | | ullaygRroved extremely serviceable for Hoarseness. —Kev 


my mind, and made my faith stronger, when | 
I saw how kindly even the little snow-bird 
was cared for all through the long, cold 
winter.” 

“Behold the fowls of the air: they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 


them. Are ye not much better than they ?” 


—S, S. Times. 
eieedeeeniee 
BEING GOOD. 


I mean to be good ; I won’t do a single 
naughty thing to-day, for I want to go to 
heaven, and only the good go there,” said 
Nellie. 

Her mother heard the remark, though 
too busy then to reply, but at night, taking 
little Nellie on her knee, she asked her how 
she had succeeded. 

“L have been some good, but more naugh- 
ty,” she said. 

“Have you not tried to be good?” her 
mother asked, 

“Yes, mother, but sometimes I forgot, | 
and sometimes the bad was too strong for 
me.” 

“But you said only the good go to heav- 
en; must you then lose heaven?” 

“{ don’t think I can be real good all the 
time,” said Nellie, the’ tears starting in her 
eyes. 

‘Even could you be good all the rest of 
your life, what could you do for all the 
wrong you have already done?” asked her 
mother, 

This was a new difficulty, and as Nellie 
thought of her past sins. and how impossible 
she had found it to do perfectly right, even 
for one day, she was full of fear and sor- 
row, and asked, “Can I never, never go to 
heaven ?” 

“Not if you must earn it by good works, 
for God has told us, “The soul that sinneth 
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x. Sold by ail Druguists at TWENTY-FIVE CRNTS A 


6—3 mos. 





YOUNG BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


THE PRINTER BOY; 
OR, 
How Ben Franklin Made His Mark. 


Price 75 vents. 


This ts the title of the new life of Franklin by the author of 
the famous book, “he Bobbin oe saan nese paSooee| arewi on 
in avery fascinating styie for 

bin Boy has already done in stimulating y rath to noble ef 
pe te not be effaced by the perusal] of this excelient dDi- 

Doe amo will get six subscribers fur either of these books, 
or three who will buy both, sending us the price of the six, 
(four dollars aad fifty cents,) shall receive besides the six, one 

each for themselves without charge. The “> emer caer will also 
tuake extensive arrangements with agen 


J. E. TILTON & CO., 


No. 161 Wasuineton st., Boston. 
Sin 





THE HOME MONTHLY, 
FOR 1861. 
Edited by Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, Mrs. H. 


E. G. Arey, Mrs. C. H. Gildersleeve. 


A Family Magazine, in which every mem ver of the hou 

noid, from caiidven to parents, will find — thing for Gen: 
A beautiful steel engraving ia each nw - 

Rev. Frederick D. 0 D., wri- 

ter aud orator of Boston will furaish a yite of articles for 
young men. 

Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, the well-known and popular 

rd, 


Poet and ‘Authoress, of Hartford, Ct., will furnish a series of 
articles entitled, ‘talks With My Own Sex.” L 





n which young 
javies will receive their share of attention. These two series 
of articies alone will be worth far more than the subscription 
price of the Magazine, to the young ladies and young men of 


it shall die,” though he says, ‘There is none | (ur tand 


that doeth good.” But Jesus died that he 
might say, “Whosoever will, let him come 
and take of the water of life freely.” If 
you are truly sorry for your sins, you will 
go to him, and usk him to forgive you, and 
help you to do whatisright. Hehas prom- 
ised to do this if you will ask him, and then 
while you live you can serve him, and when 
you die, he will take you to heaven.” — 

How many will say with Nellie,—*I will 
do so now ?” 











FOURTH EDITION—NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF TRUST; 
A NARRATIVE OF THE LORD’S DEALINGS WITH 
GEORGE MULLER, 

With a Prefatory Letter by Dr. KE. N. Sawtell, giving ths re- 


sults of a personal visit tothe scene of Mr. 
Muller's labors. 





12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 





Dr. Wayland, says, in his Introduction: © 
“There seems in this to be 


et more than one hundred other good writers, 
mong W 

Kev. EB. N. Kirk, D.D., Rev. J. Manning, iw A.L. Stone, 
Rev. D.C. Eddy, 0.D., Rev R. 8. Neale, D. , Prof Joseph 
Ma D.D., Miss Virginia F. Townsend, Waiter Clarauce, 


GREAT OFFER. 

Old and New Subscribers shall receive both The Home 
Mouthly and tHall’s Journal of Health for une year by paying 
$2 20 in advance. 

We consider this an almost unprecedented offer, since the 

jome Moutaly itself contains as much matter as the largest 


most of them vier for that price. Therefore, the subscriber 
gets fur two dollars and tweuty-five ceuts, twe Magazir.es, 


the regular subscription pice of which is three doliars. But 
recollect the subscriptioy must be paid in adv: 
PERMS—CASH Ly ADVANCE. 
One copy per anuum, $200 
ron copies, 800 
15 00 
Twenty five copies, per annum, = 


= 
One hundred copies, 
and at tue same rate for a greater number ; but feet aa ia 
advance, $3 WU will be charged. 
Numbers lost by mail will be supplied, if seasonably noti- 


Fifty agents wanted at once. 
STONE, RICHARDS & (Co. 


11 Cornutt, Boston. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and private individuals who con- 
tew piace replenishing their libraries are kiudly invited to give 
mea tirstcall. I keep, in addition te my own issues, the books 
sper Tas PUBLISHING Societigs, as duriug the rast TEx 


The “plan t or Ny of late adopted of giving a trade discount to 





as as if 
Mr. Muller had commanded a sycamore tree to be removed 
and planted in the sea, and it had obeyed him.” 

A Pastor in IUinois writes to the Publishers ; 

“Tam so much pleaved with it, that I have determined to 
purchase a dozen or more copies for gratuitous distribution, 
and usemy influeuce to have all within my reach read it.” 

A Peer ger pce ai the West, in ordering copies to present to his 

‘aly 5 

“Icannot express the joy and peace it has etteded me. 
Many times a day I thank God that George Muller wrote it, 
gel ou = it, and that my eye caught a Setice of tt 
in the pa) 

“Fiction a never imagined any narrative so full of real in- 
terest as this; and we think it, in its way, worthy ot deing read 
in all families w here honest John Bunyan’s “Pilgrim's Pro- 

8s" is a household book.” hilad. Press. 

“The power of prayer and of faith isremarkably exemplified 
in this narrative. ol ice to see it scatiered pee 
era. hurch and praying circle in our land.”—AMich. Chris. 


man, whatever his romans belief, can read it without 
pecevant intore st. [thas 
atte! sa es We orld. 
“His must be an unbelieving heart who can lay this book 
aside without the full and hearty acknowledgment thst God 
is faithtui to bis eel always and everywhere, when his 
Paenie ples ead, and trust in him.”’— C) Chronicle. 
“It will be read with surpassing interest and profit by all 
classes."’"—AMorning Star. 








Chambers’ Home Book; or Pocket 
Miscellany. 
6 vols. 16mo. cloth, -” backs, in an elegant box, $3. 
aluable information and 


This series con a fund of v 
amusing lucien’, oy is pe Be adapted to the School 
and the Family Library. 








PLEASANT aden FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or Book of 
me and 16mo. 75 cont. 
An h le mine of for the 
young. 


pa a POOR BOY AND — MERCHANY PRINCE. 16mo. 


THE POOR GIRL AND TRUE WOMAN. l6mo. 75 cents. 
These volumes by Rev. W. M. Thayer, founded on the noble 
lives or Amos Lawrence and Mary on, inspire boys and 
to high aims and useful lives. 
YOUNG AMERICANS ABROAD. 16mo. 75 cents. 


Thi book gives to all young readers a good idea of what is 
worth seeing in Europe. 


THE ISLAND HOME ; or Young Castaways. leno, a 
ing than even “Robinson Crusoe “The 


More interest! mn 
tern restr Robinson,” because of its boyish basanites 
id per 
date atplbahlaediaganeabavanmelabines 
GOULD & LINCOLN. 


59 Wasuinaton street, Boston, 
n= 


ves universal favor. ny scnool sending 
me their own vehtloee and indicating the amount they wish 
tu invest, cau have tne selectiou maue for them with the priv- 
llege of returning any books they choose to reject after an ex- 
auination. this uew feature of fae commeuds itseli to all 
yur Sabbath- ‘sechvol friends, and [ a: ae eer mae sepplying ii- 
braries on this principle in all parts of New Eu: 
4 HENKY HOY, ’ ‘Vornbill. 





TWO WORKS, 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 


Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read and approv- 
ed. Address Dr. S. 8. FLCCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 
Ist. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure of 
Lung, Bronchial and Skin Disease ; and Male and Female com- 
luints. On che mode of crores. ieee to a Hundred 

Years.” 30 agg 8, ZL engravings. 2? 50 cents, in silver or 


ri 7 work on Heart Disease, Palsy, prey se Dyspep- 
sia, Dysentery, Cholera [ntantum, sum r Diarrhoea ot Chil- 
dren, Cholera and Cholera Morbus, Billouse holic, Costiveness, 
Diptheria, Sore rhroats, Scarlet Fever, Yellow Fever and the 
«diseases of elderly and old people, with Medical Piescriptions 
for 9 of these diseases. The Prescriptionsalone worth gouv. 
Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease ? 
168 pages, 6 engravings. Price, 50 cents. Say which book you 
will have, giving Name, State, County and Post Office. 

44—3m. 


HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY. 


For all THROAT and LUNG COMPLAINTS, including 
WHOOPING COUGH, and every Complaint the forerunner 
of, and even actual CONSUMPTION. 


‘ Hunnewell’s Tolu Anodyne. 


The great NEURALGIC REMEDY and NATURAL OPI 
ATE, : lapted to every species of Nervous and Chronic Head 
ache, Rheu natism, Catarrh, Tooth and Bar Ache, Loss o 
Sleep, and Bowel Complaints. 

Ri» justice can be done the above preperation, but 

by proces ing and reading descriptive pamphlets, to be found 
wi TS, or sept “Pays rietoron demand. Formulas 

and [rial segue ry lans, who will od develop- 
ments in acceptance and appro’ 

Corres) poadence wulcited from all whose tecessitiex or 
curjogity prompts to a trial of the above reliable Rem: 

#@ Young Persons ailicted with Hea ache by reason 
atads pave und instaotaneous relief in the T lu Anodype 

y the usual wholesale and retail dealers every- 


Wer sa xe nts for Boston— 
Cc. Gooow!n & C0; iMS ig & Co; W Portsr 5 
Reep, Corcer & Co., and Cagtzr, Coucorp & Praston. 
JOHN L HONNEWELL, Proprietor. 
CHEMIST AND PHARMACEUTIST, 
No. 9. Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass 
43—6m0 
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THE YOUTHS, COMPANION. 








staid old horee gleaning the epanty fare by the 
road side, and looking’ as it he had-no idea of 
better in that vicinity. The man secured the 
gate and then took up a stick, evidently bent 
upon chastising the thief. The last we saw of 
the, horse with the guilty conscience he was 
scampering up the road asif spurred on by 
some phantom rider, although the man was 
really standing just where he had picked up 
Dick was an old white horse of steady hab- | the stick, laughing heartily at the creature's 
its and good character, but through great panic. MRS. P. P. BONNKY. 
temptation, be was at one time guilty of a 
course of conduct, which surprised all who 
had kaown hie previous character, and came 
near bringing his master into disgrace. 
Neighbors Andrews and Baldwin were not 
the best of friends. Old matters of difference 
had put them in no pleasant temper towards| TH OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 
each other. Undersuch circumstances it takes i ty ’ 
but a little fuel to kindle the smouldering fire We p woavins arene Be te on New Teg 
into a fierce firme. . The lands of the neighbors promecald, coare, ond gel ond 
joined. On one side of a substantial fence lay | Te winds with many s midnight chant, have reaped their 
the Andrews pasture, on the other, the clover | n¢ bitthely in the morning hourshave bound their rustling 
fieid ot his neighbor. Now it had been allotted 
Dick, asa portion of the service due his mas- 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, MARCH 14, 1861. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
OLD WHITEY, 


AND THE HORSE WITS 4 GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 








VARIETY. 





sun looks over the eastern hills, 
t his glance is i 





The snow-bdird hops in the brown old hedge, 
And his chirp is merry an ; 


id gay ; 
ter Andrews, that he should glean his living wy and suow-wreathed spray— 
from the short, and scanty grass of this pas- Jentio heed of the ould Bove Chay, 


ture. This he had done for many a day, un- | T¢r brown coats mated wpe Wir tendece brated ana 
til he had grown weary of so much labor for | 4nd safe as swallows in the suh, they “bide the wintry storm. 
such poor returns, and if a horse reasons, he 
may have qnestioned whether after all, life 
was of mueh real value when purchased upon 
such grinding terms. 

Under such circumstances, what could be 
more tantalizing than that tall clover just over 
the fence, tempting his hungry stomach with 
its appetizing juices, and regaling his nostrils 
with the rare perfume of its thousand red and 
white blossoms. Could horse nature stand all 
this?’ Could human nature? Horses are not | 
considered mural beings, nevertheless Old 
Whitey knew that he had no right to touch a 
leaf of that grass. We shall see how like a 
human tranagressor he went to work. 

One morning, aeighbor Baldwin walked out | 
to view his well stocked field. Somebody's 
horse had deen there before him. The tallest 
and choicest clover had been devoured, but the 
thiefhad made good his escape, for no animal was | 
in sight, excebt Uld Whitey, feeding, with his | oy pee ee 
head down, as if he were the meekest of horses, —_ — ne repate Cnn oom? bodega Tee 

bmissively p ing his fate. The next - 
morning Baldwin found things in a worse con- 
dition, and the following morning they _ THE ‘YOUNG SOLDIER. 

ually bad. Under these circumstances Pa- 7 : 
Gees hese? would have hurried down from | Miss Pardoe, — —o os, relates the 
her monument provided it had been her clover. | following interesting anecdote : 


Fall of wrath friend Baldwin visited his neigh-| alent ii Nand ot ene. 
bor Andrews, and accused him of turning his’, the Emperor at the moment when it becathe 
horee into his lot at night, and removing him | essential to despatch an order to one of the 
befure daylight. Andrews indignantly denied | generals of division ; and Napoleon hastily 
the accusation, and words ran high. | suinmoning him to his side, gave him instruc- 


| tions to deliver it without delay. 
But words seldom turn away wrath, when | “Spare neither yourself nor horse, sir,” he 


both parties are angry. So Baldwin went) said, sternly, ‘‘for there is not » t to 


The boy looks forth, ‘neath his golden curls, 
For the gay and merry New Year ; 
He is wishing the days were soon flown away, 
He is hoping for pleasure and cheer— 
And joys ever promising near, 
In the days that bring pleasure and cheer ! 2 
He sees the fresh spring grasses wave, beneath the deep'ning 


snows, 
And hears *. I le softest breath In every Diast that 
ws. 


e old man stands. with his frosty locks, 
On the verge of the gay New Year ; 
back to the olden time, 
As he silently drops a tear— 
O’er the Old Years snow y-wreathed bier, 
As he silently drops a tear! 

Old friends cume back ; and olden days, and olden memories 


dim, 
That long were a im by -one time, come thronging back 
to le 


To all there cometha new, new year, 
When the days of the olden are v’er ; 





A 
Wheu the days of the old are o'er, 
And to some on the father shore ! 
When Time, with his untailing scythe, hath reaped the flow- 
ers and leaves, 
The heart is left the harvest-field, to bind its golden sheaves. 


The sun looks over the eastern hills, 
But his glance fs chilling and cold ; 

He is weaving a robe for the gay New Year 
From the fading threads of the Oid— 





Christian Inquirer. 


.”’ said he, “*I don’t 


went tobe afer 6 


KILLING A GRIZZLY BBAR. 


Not long since Joel Westfall, who lives on 
the eouth fork of the river Merced, in Califor- 
nia, lost a fine sow, welsh he pierwen dis- 
covered partly eaten up—by what manner of 
beast was evident from the numerous grizzly 


the 
tions, so I've made bowld to a to 
zr in private, hopin’ that yourriverence will 
zed to help a Irishman." | 
ery and dey, thatthe 
is t man putti 

his hand into his’ ket, rewa: 2 
ventive wit with tlie gift of half a crown. 


guide. He noticed with a sneer that at cer- 
tain times his guide, whatever obstacles might 
arise, put them all aside, a.d kneeling un the 
burning sanda, called on his God. 

Day after day passed, and still the, Arab 


sach an air ofaffected w- never ;failed, till at last one evening the philos-| 


opher, when he rose from his. knees, ask 
know there is a God ?” 


‘one 
The guide fixed his burning eye on the scoff- sae pemeaiation ney in 
er for a moment in wonder, and then said sol- } 


emnly, “How do I know there is a God? How| 
did I know that a man and not a camel 

my hut last night in the darkness? Was it 

not by the print of his foot in the sand? Even 

so,”’ and he pointed to the sun, whoge last rays 

were flashing over the lonely desert, ‘‘ruat 





tracks around. Determined on ge, says 
the Mariposa Gazette, Westfall took his blan- 
kets and , and ping near the car- 
cass, waited for the bear to reappear and finish 
its repast. 

Alter watching till a late hour and bruin 
not reappearing, Joel concluded to take a nap, 
trusting to the noise the brute might make to 
waken him. Past midnight his sleep was dis- 
turbed by ominous sounds, and looking up he 
espied a huge gisly coming down a trail 
close by him. fore the intrepid Joel could 











| stuck u 


}and after a short search found stretched in 


| be very hard to find; but t 





| done by the Chinese. He says that nowhere 
jelse than in China could men be heard ex- 


get up his rifle, the ugly brate was within ten 
eet. A faint moon was giving light, and it 
was evident that bruin smelt something, as he | 

his head to ‘snuff the tain air.”| 
Westfall seized this opportunity and fired t 
the bear's throat, then doubled himself u 
his blankets and lay still, holding his pistol | 
and knife ready. The shot tuok fatal effect, 
but the brute died hard, tearing up the ground 
and plunging desperately, . not till the 
lapse of half an hour did the struggle terminate 
in death and all become quiet. Westfallarsse, 


—T 
in| 


death a grizaly weighing over a thousand 
pounds, 

Men who, ten miles from any human habita- 
tion, would camp on the trail ot a grizzly bear 
and take the chances cf a fight with him, would 

- Gazette vouches 
for the truth of this remarka ble story. 


COMPLIMENTARY TO THE LAST. 


M. Hue, the great French traveller in China, 
concedes that his polite countrymen are out- 


changing compliments about a coffin : 

‘In every country people forbear to speak 
of this mournful object destined to contain the 
remains ofa relation or friend. It is 
in secret out of sight of the world, and 
when death enters the house the coffin is 
introduced by stealth, to avoid 
the grief of a heart-broken family. The Chi- 
nese view the matter in a totally different light. 

In their eyes a coffin is an article of the first 





| Shops, and carefully painted, varnished, and 


necessity to the dead, and of taste and luxury 
to the living. Inthe great towns they are dis- 
played with elegant decorations, in magnificent 


aggravating | Pose 


tprint, is not that of a man ?”” 


GOOSE GREASE FOR AN EMPEROR! 

A writer on Russia, describing Moscow, gives | 
this incident of cheating in the Emperor’s 
household, and also of the changes going on 
in that country : 


The Emperor in overlooking his houshold ac- 
counts found a monthly charge of thirty-seven 
pounds of goose-grease. Tracing it back, he | 
discovered that thirty-two years before, when | 
he himself was a child, he hada cold and goose | 
grease was recommended to be rubbed on his! 
nose. The steward accordingly bought thirty- | 
seven pounds, and had been pocketing the | 
price of it every month during all the succeed- 
ing years! All this is now ing away. 
The change is seen and felt in Moscow. The 
national costume and habits of gociety are | 
changing, and Moscow may lose many of its 
= iarities, but it must always remain the | 

oly city of Russia. 





THE BIGHT. 


Stand for the right, through thick or thin, 
Let rogues uphold the wrong ; 
Be manful, cheerfal ; in the din, 
Triumph is with the strong. 
What‘er the bad may say or do, 
Fight for the honest part , 
What bodes a frown,.a growl to you, 
If truth sustains the heart! 


=—=—=> 


“USE THE BEST) 
WHO WANTS 4 GOOD HEAD OF HAIR? USE Rs 
WILSON’S HAIR REGENERATOR 
AND HAIR DRESSING. 
read few certificates from thefollowing reliable and 


him, | Well known peop! 
Pat's in-| with a contemptuous smile, ‘“How do you | 


November 1. 
Mzssas. Haney P.Wrisox & Co.: I he hesitancy | 
my opinion, Mrs. Wilson’s Halt Regen is ea 
use. ghek ren to use it 
Pastor ofthe M. R. Church, Lawrence: hss, 


November. 
sus. Henny P. Witsox & Co.: I have - 
used your 


, and have received great benetit from it. | 
the article pina | of high commendation, and 
recommend it to all whe Want to restore gray hair to its o 
nal color, or to any who are troubled with dandruf, or a dixe- 
itching of the head, or humors, or to those w 
is failing from the head. To those who use apy article 
for the hair, use, by ail means, Mrs. Wilson's Hair Kegenera- 


tor. G.W.H.C 
Pastor of Main St. Methodist E. Church, Great Falls, N. 


Masszrs. Hexny P. Wiison & Co. : ldeem “ Mrs. Wilson's 
* the standard of all hair preparations. 
1 have, in many instances, known it .o restere the bair where 
it had fallen off, remove restore the hair w tts 
color, cure entirely the most painiul bh : and 
instances most jumors. Persovaliy, 1 have 


ny 

article long wan looked for by the people, I ; 

be found in Mrs. H. K. Wilson’s Hair Regenerator and pany 

ing. HENRY HILL. 
Pastor of Elm St. M Church, M »N. BL 





Nasuva, N. H., Sept. kk. 
Mussas. Haney P. Witson & Co.: For sume years past 
my hair had been turning gray. By the use of your Hair ke- 
yey cleansed and freed trom dandrufi, and 
¢ hair is restured to its origiual colur, aud reudered soit and 
gue: and where it was very thin, a new and beautitul growth 


1 feel confident that it rates, not as a dye, but to restore 
the roots to their natural healthy state. Most cheertully uo 1 
recommend it w all who are in need. The expense is nothing 
compared with the benefit received. 

Yours Respectiully, Rev. E. M. KELLOG. 
To 


whow it may concern : 

‘This certifies that | have been an eye witnessol the wonder- 
fal efects of Mrs. Wilson's Hair Kegenator en several ol my 
frieuds’ heads ; some, it re! the hair to its 
color—others it gave a fine new growth of hair, and in my 
case having very bald for filteen years, Lut now | find 
quite au increase of hair, and 1 am satistied if 1 had attenued 
to it as i should have done, my head would have been nearly 
or quite covered. I have used but one bottle. 

ou bave liberty to use this as you please, with the addition 
that it ts almost a = ag a yg 
a. H. A. BEN'LUON 
Of the Saratoga Water Cure. 
Sanaroca, N Y,, Aug. 16, 

Messrs. Harry P. Witson & Cv.: 1 have used your 
Regenerator on my head, which removed the uli 
cured the headache which I have been Very much afi 
with for many years. 

I have applied it to the heads of others hundreds of times, 
and 1 have never haown an instance but what it removed all 
erysipelas,‘sores and pimples ot every kind. 

The above you are at liberty to make use ct ba yee see fit. 

MINOT FARRAR, 

The Regenerator is put up in two and retails for 50 cts. 
Pint bottie, and $1 for quart bottles. 4 quart bottles are 
much the cheapest. The 4 which the R 
are made are, ul a rare virtue, und are entirely dierent trom 
those used in any other preparation of the kind in this country. 
They are cooling and gently wi: cir nature, 
contain no properties but those which nature evidently in- 








A REMINISCENCE OF ROSSINI. 


preparing to cross the Red Sea, is, perhaps, | 
one of the most solemn and majestically grand 
compositions that can be found in the choral 
repetoire ; yet, at the same time, simple to a 
degree. This was an after-thought of the com- 
r, and was not introduced until the second 
season of its production in Naples. The opera 
then, as now, terminated with the passage of 
the RedtSea by the Israelites; but although 
the audi were entr d with the music, 
they invariably saluted the passage of the Red 
Sea with peals of laughter, owing to want 














lof skill of the machinist and scene painter, 


lished, in order to allure the rs-by and | who contrived to render this portion of the affair 


| induce them to buy. 

| People in easy circumstances always, in fact, 
| provide themselves before hand with one to 
| their fancy, and, until the time arrives for ly- 
ling down in it it, keep it in the house as a 





home convincea that Andrews was the true | lose, and return at once to report to me that 
culprit, and determined to prove it. Putting Ot  aaaes chant iitiainiiliinad 
out his lamp at the ueual hour of rest, he stole , 14 shells, = within a quarter of an hour he 
out of his house, and took his station close by | was again beside the Emperor. His duty was 
the fence, in a position where he could see, un- performed. = ae 

seen. After standing there quietly for some-| ‘*You have well, »” said 


. . , when he had received his report ; 
time, he was astonished to see Old Whitey cote bose rtout heart and a clear honk 
leave his scanty picking, approach the fence, | though you are still only a youngster. I give 
look round about him with a cautious eye,and | you a captain’s brevet, and attach you to my 
then leap over, and bury his nose in the very | person. What is your name . 
tallest and sweetest clover he could find. ‘*Durosier, sire. 


" - | “it familiar to me. On what occasion 
Determined to see the end of thie, Baldwin ae Awe heard it ?”” 


went home for a time, returning before day | “f was the colonel of the boy battalion, 
break to his former post of observation. The} your majesty.” 
itey’ “ ! Well, that is an ad- 
monotonous sound of old Whitey’s teeth, ashe! ‘Ah, I remember ! ’ 
reaso ld attach to 
munched the juicy clover, assured him that the eon a why I should attach you to my 


object of his visit was still at his feast, and)" «I¢ "js too late, sire,”” murmured the young 
there he remained, until the E.st grew rosy | soldier. is ag - lade 
with the dawn. Without staying, however,| ‘*Too late, Captain Durosier, and why ? 


"till Phoebus drove his fiery coureers up the|), withdrew a handkerchief saturated with 
flaming skies, old Whitey stole a few hurried| }jood from the breast of his coat. ‘All will 


mouthfuls more, trotted towards the fence,|soon be over.—Vive °l emperor! Vive la 
leaped back into his own pasture, and there, | France" 


: ; He reeled for an instant in his saddle, and 
the broad daylight revealed the animal (the am fell. heavily into the arms of an paca 
kest, most guileless of old white horses) 


who had sprung forward to support him. 

patiently gleaning his scanty breakfast from ioe Durosier was a — : 
i be oung—so young—and so brave—an 

Pe eae A. We WHR: to die = his Girst Rattler held !”” exclaimed the 
emperor, as he bent down, for an instant, over 
the body. ‘Poor buy! Poor boy!’’ Then 
setting spurs to his horse he galloped off, as if 
unable to linger over so sad a spectacle. 


Soh 








Baldwin went home a wiser man. We wish 
we might add that the reconciled neighbors 
laughed together over Whitey’s cunning, but 
love of trath compels us to leave out this 
happy conclusion. 

A friend one day observed from Mrs. Davis 
parlor window, a horse luxuriating in some 
person’s clover field. 

“If you would like to see a horse with a 
guilty conscience, watch that one,’’ said he. 


PRIVATE BEGGING. 


An Irish r presented himself at the 
door of one of the small parsonages in Had- 
dington, Scotland, and inquired with an air of 
mystery, ifthe minister wasat home. The ser- 











vantsaid he was, and added, that if he had any 

“It is all in your imagination, Mr. Powers,”’| message for him, he would carry it up to him. 
aughed out some one in the company. “No,” said the man, “I want to see the 
aw ee lpaithatie ir ram — pense called, and on 
‘observe him for a moment.”’ making his ap a ded of Pat the 





And as we looked, the horse hastily tore up 

a mouthful of the clover, and while he munch- 
ed it, looked up street, then down, took a step 
nearer the open gate that had tempted him in, 
and then caught another bite. This with evident 
fear ot being detected, he repeated as many times 
ashe could, while the coast was clear. Not long 
after, however, aman who had seen him in the 

, field, came hurrying down the road, but when 
he reached the gate, he found s demure, and 


nature of his business. 

“Och!” says be glancing alook towards the 
servant, ‘I want a word in secret wid yerseff, 
plaze yer riverence.”’ 

He was accordingly conducted into the min- 
ister’s study, where, after the door had been 
carefully shut, he proceeded to unfold his er- 
rand in a low whisper. He said that as he 
was approaching the village, he observed a no- 
tice on the tavern, prohibiting public begging 
within the bounds of the parish, and ‘that he 
& poor beggar. 








was himself 


‘Sire, they have hit me.’’ And ae he spoke, | 


i iece of furniture of which the util- 
ity is not immediate, but which cannot fail to 
| be a consoling and agreeable object in a hand- 


| somelv decorated apartment. ‘The coffin,above | Was. reproduced with similar brilliant success | 
t method for chil-| (on the first night) for the music, and similar | 


all, is idered an II 
dren in a decent rank to show the intention of 
| their filial piety to the authors of their being. 
It is a great consolation to a son to be able to 
purchase @ coffin for an old father or mother, 
and makea solemn offering of it when they 
least expect. When we love, we are always 
| ingenious in contriving agreeable surprises. If 
| @ person is not sufficiently favored by fortune 
| to keep a coffin ready, care is still taken not to 
| wait till the last moment, that the dying man, 
before saluting the world,as they say in China, 
= have the satisfaction of casting a glance 
at his last abode. Thus when a patient is 
given over, ifhe has the luck to be surrounded 
by loving friends, they never fail to buy him a 
coffin, and put it by the side of his bed. 





AN UNPLEASANT VISITOR. 


It appears from Mrs. Meredith’s account, 
that snakes are no rarities in Australia, und 
that they are even so audaciousas lly 
to make their way into ladies’ chambers. Those 
of our fair friends who are not particularly 
fond of reptiles, will read the following ad- 
| venture with a shudder. 


| A lady of my acquaintance once displayed 
greater presence of mind than I, with my im- 
pulsive, shuddering terror of the reptiles, 
could have supposed possible. She was lying 
| awake one dark night, aroused, she believed, 
by a slight noise in her room, and felt some- 
thin come softly on to the bed and pass over 
her feet ; it glided on, anc pushed gently and 
coldly against her arm, which lay outside the 
clothes, across her breast. She then knew 
that the moving thing was.a snake, and that 
| to stir was to die. ith wonderful self-com- 
| mand, every nerve thrilling with horror, she 
lay perfectly still, while the reptile endeavored 
; again and again to nestle itself beneath her 
warm arm ; failing to do thie, it glided slowly 
on, over her shoulder and the pillow, and 
thence dropped on the floor. With one con- 
vulsive plunge, she gained the door and : alled 
| for help, and when light came, a large black 
snake was found and killed; but my coura- 
us friend suffered in ill-health for some time, 
From the fright ot those few awful moments. 





THE ARAB’S PROOF. 


Some ago a Frenchman, who, like 
many of his countrymen, had won a high rank 
am men of science, yet who denied the God 
who is the author of 
the great Sahara in company with an 





science, was ag 


|superbly ridiculous and brought down the 
curtain amid aproarious mirth. 

Rossini exhibited his usual indifference, but 
poor Tottala, the poet, was driven nearly cra- 
zy by this unwelcome termination of his litera- 
ry labors, and intensely chagrined at the idea 
of so sacred a subjéct exciting laughter. This 
lasted throughout the first season ; the next it 


laughter at the end of the opera. 


THIS LIVE WORLD OF OURS. 


Agassiz and Gould estimate that there are, 
at least, 250,000 different species of living an- 
mals? When we think for a moment of the 
number of individuals belonging to each species. 
we can begin to havea faint idea of the innu- 
merable throng of animated creatures that 
ple this earth of ours, which is of itself only a 
winor satellite of one of a vast number of solar 
We said ‘‘a faint idea,” for who 
can grasp the magnitude of the figures requir- 
ed to enumerate the individuals of a singlespe- 
cies, say of cattle among quadrupeds, or of 
pigeons among birds, or of herring among fish- 
es, or of house flies or mosquitoes among in- 
seets—each one of which isa living, breath- 
ing, pleasure-seeking animal? 


oGitpee 
JOIN IN. 


When Jackson was connected with the ar- 
my, an officer complained to him that some of 
the soldiers were making a great noise in the 
tent. 


eral. 

‘They are praying now, but they have been 
singing.” 

‘And is that a crime?’’ asked Jackson, 
with emphasis. 

‘The articles of war,”’ said the officer, *‘or- 
der punishment for any unusual noise.”’ 

‘*God forbid !”’ replied Jackson, ‘‘that sing- 
ing and praying should be any unusual noise 
in my camp; and advised the officer to join 
them. 


‘Well, my little fellow what’s the matter ? 
Why don’t you go to school ?” 

«Then master will beat me ! Boo-hoo-boo !”’ 

«Well, then, take your books and go home.”” 

«‘Then mother will beatme, thir! Boo-hoo- 
boo-hoo! I can’t help being licked anyway ! 
boo-hoo-boo-hoo-hoo.”’ 

A tight place that for a boy. 


Waiter (toa young man from the country, 
just seated ata table in a city eating honse.) 

++Here’s a bill of fare, sir.”’ 

Zekil Green, ‘‘Neow, look a-here! Dew you 
think I’m going to pay any bill’ fare till we've 
had something to eat ?’’ 








. Mrs. Wilson's Hair Dressing is put up in large bottles, 
The sublime prayer of the Hebrews, when retails for 37 cts. ‘sud tor Givastiig Uh 


‘sWhat are they doing ?’’ inquired the Ger- | 


tended for the purpose, and will surely do all it is recom- 
mended. 


and 

per bottle, aud tor ing the hair of any 

or vid, there is not its equal in the world, It 

ve the hair everything you want it should be, and 

moreover, it. has a perfume that is infinitely superior to an 
the fashiouavie ex either toreigu ur American, Whic! 

alone should eutitie it to a place on every lady's twilet tabie. 
Be careful and vbtain Mrs. HM. K. Wilson's Hair Dr 


person, you 
will 


as the name will be biown in every bottie, and you can obtain 
| it in almost every store in the United States or Canada. 


Waolesale Agents, 
| H. H. Hay, Portland, General Agent for Maine, New Bruns- 
wick, and Novascotia, 


| GEORGE T. NICHOLS, Northdeld ; F. B. SMITH, Mon 
lier, Vt., General Agents for Vt. ey 


| T.W. DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, General Agen’ 
| Pennsylvania. - ae 


| M. 8S. Burr & Co. ; Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., No. 11 and 12 Mar- 
| shall St.; Charles T. Carney, No. 135 Wasyington Bt. ; 
Weeks & Potter, No. 154 Washington St.; Carter, Colcord 
| & Preston, No. 8i Hanover St. ; Wilson, Fairbanks & Co. 
No. 45 and 45 Hanover St. ; Reed, Cutler & Co., No. 113 and 
115 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





Manufactured by HENRY P. WILSON & CO., Manch 
| ter, sy to whom ail ietters should be addressed. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 





PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


‘Yhree-fourths ofall the ckness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical sy stem, consequent 

| Upon & weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces 
The principal vital force is tue iron contained in the blood. 

| This is derived from the fuod we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount of iron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system sutfers, and unless the defi- 

\ ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
| sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 


_ | the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagina 


ble complant, all however arising from deterivration or 
BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD, 


Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 

} Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin Diseases of every 

Description, Tendency to Consumption, Weakness of the Sexu- 

| al Organs, Prolapsus Uteri and diseases of the female system 
generally, and all complaints accompanied by weakness or 
| prostration of physical and mental energy. In all these case 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


has effected the most astonishing cures, and the great secret 
of its wonderful success is the simple fact that it at once eup 
plies the deficiency ofthat indispensable ingrediem, 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


The statements of cures which are published in our pamph- 
let may be relied upon as strictly true in every case, in proot 
of which we wiil at any time, on Spplication, show the origipa 

} letters and statements of the persons cured. 
Brear Ixvatip Suoutp Reap Tugse Facts, and avail 
solf, or herself of this invaluable remedy. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER, 


No 39 Summer Srreer, Boston. 
For sale by all Druggists, 








BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Vol: 
ofthe Companion from 1848. ‘ —<— 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality,Brotherly Love,--Neo Sec- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY sY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 





| Paros $laruan. S:x Corizs ror $5, PAYMENT In ADYAKOS. 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.25. 
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